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THE EDITORS SAY: 
Satisfy That Urge — To Write! 


A PUBLICATION such as ours lives and thrives on manuscripts. The more 
manuscripts received, the better the choice of articles to be published. 
The better the articles, the stronger the magazine becomes. Ipso facto: 
to maintain the standards established in Volume I, we must have more 
and better manuscripts. 

It is safe to say that many intelligent people have the desire to write. 
Few, however, have the courage to satisfy the urge. Or is it lack of time? 
In any event, we are sure that there are literally scores of good research 
studies in California that merit recognition and interpretation. 

Given the time, possessing the necessary courage, and assuming that 
they have something to say, many persons still hesitate to write. Too often 
they feel that writing for publication is beyond their power. But experi- 
ence is the best teacher; one learns to write by writing. The editors would 
prefer to receive poorly written (if unavoidable) manuscripts, but solid in 
substance, than to get articles that substitute grand-style and verbiage for 
facts or principles. It is usually possible to find someone who can assist 
the novice in preparing worthwhile material for publication. 

The California Journal of Educational Research is dedicated to the 
cause of serving educational progress through research reporting. As 
pointed out in our initial editorial last January, we welcome articles that 
contribute to this end. Digests of theses and dissertations, when approved 
by members of the editorial board or by faculty representatives, are es- 
pecially desired. Another continuing source of articles, and always wel- 
comed by the editors. are those prepared by district and county school 
research departments. These cover every conceivable phase of the school 
program: testing and evaluation, guidance procedures, supervision, school 
finance, etc. Surveys, if properly reported, are also suitable for publi- 
cation. 

And the classroom teacher should not be overlooked. Teachers who are 
pioneering in teaching methods should not hide their lights under a bushel. 
Other teachers are always interested in learning about new and improved 
technics of directing student learning. We would like to include at least 
one such article in each issue of the Journal. 

In extending an invitation to our readers to forward worthwhile manu- 
scripts to the editors, we are not excluding our subscribers and readers 
outside the boundaries of California. To date, articles have appeared in the 
Journal under the authorship of educators of several other states. We hope 
this trend continues. 

It has been said, “Do right and fear no man; don’t write and fear no 
woman!” We say. “Do write and free that yen; don’t write and stay 
unknown!” 
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Expressed Needs for Internship 
In Teacher Education 


Haro_tp H. STEPHENSON 
Sacramento State College 


Inrernsnip, a term borrowed from the medical profession, is being found 
with increasing frequency in the pages of professional literature dealing 
with teacher education, medicine, law, the ministry, and certain trade 
unions. Internship is considered a part of teacher education in most of the 
European countries. A brief summary of the program in other professions, 
in certain European countries, and in the United States will be given. 


Internship In Other Professions 


A few years ago, President Hutchins' of the University of Chicago 
said: 

Education is not a substitute for experience. It is preparation for it. There is 
no substitute for experience. The way to get experience in a specific activity is to 
engage in that activity. Thus, we are likely to see in professional education an 
extension of the principle of internship that has worked so well in medicine. 
Even the law schools may eventually abandon the attempt to prepare students 
for the practice by putting them through little fake experiences in the classroom 
and in moot courts and may substitute a system on interning law students under 
practicing lawyers after a sound and careful education in the theory and princi- 
ples of law. 

There are few who will challenge his emphasis that experience in real situ- 
ations is basic to preparation for successful practice in the professions. 
What foresighted individual will summon for his family the physician who 
has not completed at least a year of internship? 

Several factors have been operative in the development of the impor- 
tance of the internship in medical education. The first influence which was 
felt in this development was that the hospitals needed the service of the 
interns for their operation. As the interns gave this service, they realized 
that they were getting valuable experience which fitted them to practice 
medicine, and after they began their practice they were still more con- 
scious of the value of this experience. For many years the best medical 


1 Hutchins, Robert Maynard, No Friendly Voice. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1936, p. 127. 





Dr. Harold H. Stephenson is professor and chairman of the Division of Teacher 
Education at Sacramento State College. Included in his prior professional experience 
are 18 years of teaching and administration in Missouri and Oklahoma. He also 
served as director of the Division of Professional Education and Psychology at Duluth 
(Minnesota) State Teachers College. His collegiate training was taken at Central 
awarded at the University of Wyoming in 1949. This article is a digest of Dr. 
Stephenson’s dissertation. 
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schools have encouraged their students to take internship and have empha- 
sized its value. 
Dewey® points to other professions as a source of information for the 
development of the internship programs in teacher education. He states: 
I doubt whether we, as educators, keep in mind with sufficient constancy the 
fact that the problem of training teachers is one species of a more generic affair 
—that of training for professions. Our problem is akin to that of training archi- 
tects, engineers, doctors, lawyers, etc. Moreover, since (shameful and incredible 
as it seems) the vocation of teaching is practically the last to recognize the need 
of specific professional preparation, there is all the more reason for teachers to 
try to find what they may learn from more extensive and matured experience of 
other callings. 


It is conceded that there are differences between the medical internship 
and the internship in teacher education. These differences make a perfect 
analogy impossible, and there is no attempt in this study to make applica- 
tion from one profession to the other in the areas in which these differ- 
ences exist to a great extent. 

The intern in teacher education is not an intern in the same sense as 
the medical intern. The duties and responsibilities of the young doctor are 
confined to the hospital, while those of the young teacher are spread over 
the community with a center of activity in the school. 

In the field of engineering, the idea of preparing carefully-selected 
graduate engineers for positions of leadership by giving them an initial 
period of training, involving first-hand experience in a wide variety of 
jobs and positions, supposedly originated with a group of utility concerns 
in 1906 and has been adopted since that time by a large number of firms 
employing inexperienced engineering-school graduates.’ Several outstand- 
ing universities are using the internship plan of training their students of 
engineering. The cooperative plan initiated by the University of Cincinnati 
has spread widely to many engineering schools. 

In the training of ministers, a definitely-organized program of field 
work having many aspects of internship is being advocated in many’ 
quarters. Internship is also being proposed as a valuable element in the 
training of professional librarians. 

Many trade unions are requiring a period of apprenticeship before the 
experienced worker can be considered as a regular member of the trade. 
This practice is prevalent in the following trades: plumbing, carpentry, 
electrical work, masonry, and many railroading jobs. Thus, in the profes- 
sions of law, medicine, engineering, the ministry, and librarianship, and 
many trade unions, internship exists or is being proposed as an essential 
or at least a very valuable element of training. 


2 Dewey, John, “The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education,” The Third 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, Part I. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1904, p. 10. 


8 Gibbons, H., “Cadet Schools of Business,” Forum, 58:741-8, December, 1917. 
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Educational Procedures of Selected 
European Countries 


The possibilities which lie in the internship program have been recog- 
nized for some time by European educators. The observer of European 
teacher education is particularly impressed with three things: the careful 
selection of prospective teachers by a series of rigid examinations; the 
stress placed upon sound, rich, broad scholarship on the part of those who 
would enter teaching; and the extended practice, internship, or the proba- 
tionary period, combining theory and practice, that constitutes the special- 
ized professional training received by beginning teachers, particularly in 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. In the summary volume pre- 
pared for the National Survey of the Education of Teachers, Evenden* 
points out the prevalence of internship programs in European teacher edu- 
cation, and stresses the need for something similar in the United States. 


In Germany. The strictly professional education of the German pro- 
spective secondary school teacher is achieved by placing the novice in an 
actual school situation in which he is gradually inducted into the work of 
teaching under the supervision of the principal and selected teachers.° 
This period of induction is two years in length, and may be spent in two 
or more schools. Usually an effort is made to give the intern a chance to 
become familiar with different types of schools, to teach three different 
subjects, and to become acquainted with the pupils. 


In Sweden. In most foreign countries, including Sweden, greater pre- 
paration is required of the secondary school teacher than of the elementary 
school teacher. Preparation in the normal schools of Sweden for teaching in 
the lower elementary or infant schools requires only two years of normal, 
and no probationary teaching period; training for teaching in the upper 
grades requires a four-year course and probationary teaching until the age 
of twenty-one has been reached.® In preparation for the lowest rank in 
secondary school teaching, prospective teachers must study in the univer- 
sities for a period of four years, and then in a pedagogical seminary con- 
nected with the secondary school. This practical phase of training follows 
the academic preparation of the university and lasts one year.’ 


In France. The practical work for the secondary school teacher is not 
emphasized as much as for the elementary teacher; it is not entirely 


4 Evenden, E. S., Summary and Interpretations, National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers, Volume VI, United States Office of Education, Bulletin No. 10, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1933, p. 253. 

on Kandel, I. L., Comparative Education, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1933, 
p. 845. 

6 Alexander, Thomas, “The Training of Teachers in Europe,” National Survey of 
the Education of Teachers, United States Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1933, 
pp. 433-439. 

7 [bid., p. 436. 
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neglected. No practical work is required for the lower certificate, but the 
student must go through the stage pedagogique if he has not had previous 
practical experience. In addition to taking the short course in educational 
theory, the secondary school teacher spends three consecutive weeks in 
observing the teaching of his subject and then participates for two addi- 
tional weeks in actual teaching procedures, such as class management, 
preparation of materials, and correction of written work. The teachers 
under whose supervision this work is done are selected and designated by 
the higher educational authorities.* 


In England. Practical work is emphasized in the education of the 
teacher in England. The year of practice before the candidate receives a 
permanent certificate takes place after the prospective teacher has spent 
about five years at the university or in the training college and has com- 
pleted the academic and professional examinations. The teacher’s certifi- 
cate is not permanent until after the one-year probationary period is over. 
In order that the certificate may be permanent, the school inspector must 
be convinced that the candidate has the necessary practical skill.° The 
permanent certificate is given on the basis of inspection rather than devel- 
opment under guidance. This practice seems not to have as its purpose the 
best provision for developing prospective teachers, but rather that of the 
elimination of teachers who could not develop without guidance. 

In Denmark, Students are placed on a part-time basis under ex- 
perienced gymnasium teachers who are selected by the inspector of the 
gymnasium schools. Induction is through the familiar development plan 
of observation, followed by limited participation, and finally leading to 
full responsibility.’° 

In most European countries there is a probationary period of some 
sort, and a probationary period in Europe is not merely a matter of judg- 
ing whether a candidate succeeds or fails, but it involves close, positive 
supervision by experienced and qualified supervisors. It is a definite part 
of the professional training of teachers."' 


Internship in the United States 


Types of internship programs. At present two major types of intern- 
ship programs are being developed. One is in connection with the profes- 
sional education of teachers by colleges and universities. The other type is 


8 Ibid., p. 423. 

9 Ibid., p. 414. 

10 Knight, E. W., “Training of High-School Teachers in Denmark,” School and 
Society, 25:556, May 14, 1927. 

11 Alexander, Thomas, “What May Teacher-Training Institutions in the United 
States Learn from Similar Institutions in Other Countries?” Eleventh Yearbook of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1932, pp. 116-121. 
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found in certain public school systems where the internship principle has 
been adopted as a means of inducting new teachers into service. There are 
also a number of teacher-training institutions which have adopted a lim- 
ited or modified form of internship. These plans go a step beyond the 
practice-teaching program; they provide supervised student teaching on a 
full-time basis in an off-campus center or school. The internship plan for 
induction of beginning teachers into service is a new movement in Amer- 
ican education, and is still in the experimental stage. 

Beginning in 1895, Brown University was probably the first teacher- 
training institution to initiate an induction program in which graduate 
students were initiated into the work of teaching in an actual schoolroom 
situation. 

Low describes an orientation course in education at the University 
of Wisconsin in which the members of the class are required to go out 
into the city of Madison and participate in some worthwhile activity in- 
volving youth. Some of these prospective teachers have had their first 
professional experience working with children or young people in libraries, 
noon-hour recreation programs, neighborhood houses, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, 
Campfire-girl groups, Scouts, and Sunday-school classes, to mention but a 
few. 

In 1919, the University of Cincinnati inaugurated the internship plan 
that has trained more teachers to date than any other internship program 
in this country. The Cincinnati public schools cooperate with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in this procedure.'* 

In its two-year program leading to the Master’s degree, the School of 
Education of Harvard University offers apprentice teaching in selected 
cooperating schools each of the last two years. In 1935, Northwestern 
University started a full year of internship training for prospective teach- 
ers as a part of its regular program in teacher training. 

Several colleges and universities in the United States have incorporated 
into their teacher-education programs a plan which approaches the plan of 
internship program of student teaching. Some programs involve only a 
few weeks of inservice work while others require up to one entire school 
year. Some are entirely optional; others are for superior students only; 
and many are required of all. 

World War II has caused many programs of internship to be aban- 
doned. Several colleges and universities have had to curtail their programs, 
and are waiting until the supply of secondary school teachers is normal 
before launching out on a full program of internship. 

Internship programs in the public schools. The other type of internship 


12Low, C. M., “Learning by Doing,” Educational Method, 22:86, November, 

_ 18 Wilbur, Ralph B., Teacher Training for Secondary Schools in University of 

Cincinnati, Uupublished Master’s Thesis, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 1948, 
pp. 35-40. 
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program which is found in current practice is in certain public school sys- 
tems where the internship principle has been adopted as a means of in- 
ducting new teachers. In this type of program the initiative comes from 
the local school authorities and teacher-training institutions may or may 
not participate in the program. Some examples of the second type of in- 
ternship program will be given. 

The board of trustees of the Corpus Christi, Texas, school district has 
devised an apprenticeship plan which provides beginning teachers experi- 
ence under planned guidance. After the board has employed its full quota 
of regular teachers, it may, according to a resolution passed in 1935, 
employ an additional two per cent of the full quota as apprentice teachers. 
They are employed full time on a salary schedule somewhat lower than 
that for regular teachers. Each is assigned as an assistant to a regular 
teacher in the system. He continues this type of service for two years, after 
which time he is put on the regular staff at full pay. This plan meets the 
problem of helping the beginning teacher to become orientated and at the 
same time helps the city to solve certain of its educational problems."* 

A plan somewhat similar to that of Corpus Christi has been in opera- 
tion in Ashland, Kentucky, since 1928. It is limited to teachers in the ele- 
mentary school. Prospective interns are required to have two or more 
years of college training which must include five semester hours of educa- 
tion and practice teaching. If the intern proves a capable teacher, he is 
assigned to a full-time teaching position after the year of probationary 
internship. Saturday classes and conferences for the intern are held at the 
Ashland Junior College.'* 

The Ohama, Nebraska, schools operate an internship plan which was 
started in 1938. It seems to combine some of the features of the two types 
of internship-training programs which have been pointed out. The public 
schools are in charge of the program, but utilize the facilities and experts 
in education of the Omaha Municipal University in carrying it out. The 
Director of Practice Teaching in the University has charge of part of the 
supervision of interns. Eligibility for becoming an intern is that an A.B. 
or B.S. degree and a Nebraska certificate be held by the applicant. In both 
elementary and secondary schools the interns are given half-time assign- 
ments, and the remainder of the time is spent in a variety of ways. Sixty 
dollars per month is paid each intern, who is given a permanent appoint- 
ment on the substitute list at the end of a year if he proves satisfactory. 
Permanent appointment on the substitute list carries full salary of a be- 
ginning teacher, and these substitutes are assigned to permanent positions 


14 Hereford, E. H., “Apprenticeship for Beginning Teachers,” American School 
Board Journal, 94:51, June, 1937. 


15 Falls, J. B., “Training the Cadet Teacher in Ashland, Kentucky,” American 
School Board Journal, 84:51, May, 1932. 
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on the teaching staffs of the various schools as fast as vacancies occur.’® 

Wilmington, Delaware, schools provide a period of practical training 
for prospective teachers between the time of graduation and appointment 
to a regular teaching position. The cadet is paid a nominal salary and 
is a full-time employee of the board of education. 


At first he observes the master teacher and helps with details. As time 
goes on he does actual teaching, plans the classroom activities, and par- 
ticipates in the allied-activity program of the school. If, after a fair trial, 
he meets the requirements, he is hired on a full-time beginner’s salary. 
Much of the substitute teaching is done by the cadet. The purpose of the 
Wilmington program is to bridge the gap between classroom and teacher- 
training institutions and to provide for effective substitute teaching.’* 


Summary 


This survey indicates that the internship plan has been used exten- 
sively in most European countries, and it is gaining in popularity in the 
United States. 


1. Internship in education is assuming importance because of its wide 
use and apparent success in teacher education in certain European 
countries, and because of the extent to which internship is begin- 
ning to play a prominent part in the professional training of those 
entering library work, engineering, medicine, law, the ministry, 
and certain trade unions. 

2. In making adaptations from foreign countries, it must be remem- 
bered that the state control which is exercised in coordinating the 
work of the university with the practice facilities in foreign coun- 
tries is not present in the United States. A transplanting of pro- 
cedures and principles, therefore, would be neither possible nor 
desirable. 

3. Two types of internship programs are being developed in the United 
States. One is connected with the professional education of teachers 
by colleges and universities. The other type is found in certain pub- 
lic school systems where internship principles have been adopted as 
a means of inducting new teachers into service. 

4. The purpose of the internship program sponsored by the public 
schools is to bridge the gap between the classroom and teacher- 
education institutions and to provide for effective “inservice” 
training. 

5. Brown University inaugurated a plan of internship in 1895, and 


16 Tope, D. E., “The Teaching Internship in the Omaha Public Schools,” School 
and Society, 52:237-39, September 21, 1940. 

17 Strouffer, S. M., “Cadet Teaching,” Elementary School Journal, 38:3-6, 
September, 1937. 
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this probably was the first induction program in the United States. 

6. The University of Cincinnati has been a leader in the field of 
teacher education in using the internship plan for the training of 
teachers. 


7. World War II caused many programs of internship to be aban- 


doned. 
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Driver Education In Secondary Schools 
of California 


Harry MistHos 
San Francisco Unified School District 


Tue importance of extensive driver education in modern life cannot be 
denied. A glance at the yearly accident statistics instantly establishes the 
importance of driver education for all members of society. It is the work 
of the schools to deal successfully with this ever-growing problem of mod- 
ern times. 

Modern civilization has many traffic hazards. The technics for meeting 
these traffic hazards have become so complicated that the intellectual and 
emotional preparation for living among them requires special instruction. 
Any administrator responsible for training children today must recognize 
driver education as a major need. 


Legal Provisions for Driver Education 


Classroom instruction for high school students in the principles of 
traffic safety was made compulsory under a new law passed by the 1949 
California Legislature.’ The new law is a modified version of a similar law 
passed by the 1947 Legislature. Under the old law, driver education was 
optional with the high schools; the new law makes it mandatory. How- 
ever, driver training is still optional and left to the discretion of the high 
school authorities. . 

The new law stipulates that a minimum of 30 hours of instruction in 
driver education must be given to each high school student prior to grad- 
uation. Where, when, and how the course is to be conducted is left to the 
discretion of the administrator of the individual school, or of the school 
district. This has raised many administrative questions. 


Survey Technic 


In order to secure satisfactory answers to these questions, the author 
prepared a questionnaire covering driver education and driver training 
under the optional law. As of October 1, 1948, 138 secondary schools 
offered driver education in California. From these 138 schools, 50 were 
selected as being representative with respect to geographical location and 


1 State of California Education Code. Assembly Bill No. 23, Sacramento: An Act 
to add Article II, comprising of Sections 10200 to 10205, inclusive, to Chapter I, 
Division 5, of the Education Code, 1949. 


Harry George Misthos is teacher of driver education, English, and assistant foot- 
ball coach in the San Francisco City Schools. His article is based on his Master’s 
thesis, which was completed at Stanford University in 1950. 
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size. Questionnaires were sent to the fifty schools selected; thirty-four or 
68% were returned. 


Survey Findings 
(A) DRIVER EDUCATION 


The questions used in the survey brought the following significant 
information: 


1. List the number of instructors who have had at least one course or 
special training in driver education. 

Most of the schools (48%) reported only one driver education teacher, 
although 35% had from 2 to 5 such teachers on their staffs. The larger the 
school, the more driver education teachers are used. Of the 48% of schools 
with one teacher, 62% had had special training, while of the remaining 
52% of schools, 46% had had special training. In order to conduct the 
driver education course satisfactorily, it was recommended that the in- 
structors take a tecaher’s course in driver education. 


2. In addition to a basic course in driver education, what other course or 
special training would you recommend? 

In addition to a basic course in driver education, any one or all of the 
following courses were recommended as useful to driver education teach- 
ers: General Safety, First Aid, Auto Mechanics, Driver Training Instruc- 
tion, and a course in general Psychology. 


3. How is driver education taught in your school? (Please check one.) 

[] a. As a complete, full semester course 

[] b. Integrated with some other course 

[] c. As a separate part of some other course 

Results showed 22% of the schools taught driver education as a full 
semester course; 71° of the 22% included driver training within the 
scope of the course. 

Twenty-two per cent of the schools taught driver education as an in- 
tegrated subject, while a total of 56% taught driver education as a sepa- 
rate part of some other course. Results showed the tendency of the majority 
was to select the Social Studies field (Senior Problems, U. S. History, 9th 
and 10th grade Social Studies) in which either to integrate driver educa- 
tion or to teach driver education as a separate part of the course. 


4. How many hours per semester are devoted to driver education? 

[|] a. In integrated course 

[| b. In separate course 

Irrespective of the type of driver education course plan, 43% of the 
schools indicated that the minimum of 30 hours is not quite sufficient to 
satisfactorily conduct the driver education course. The majority of these 
schools used between 40-45 hours for their course. 
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5. Is your driver education course open to all grade levels? 

Ninety-three per cent of the schools indicated that they had grade 
restrictions on the driver education course. Sixty-five per cent of the 
schools specified the 9th and 10th grades as the proper level to teach driver 
education. 


6. From the viewpoint of the student’s mental attitude and his aptitude, 
do you find this grade (and age) level to be satisfactory for receiving 
driver education? (If answer is negative, please explain.) 
Seventy-eight per cent of the schools declared they were apparently 

satisfied with their current grade level placement of driver education. The 

remaining 22% that were not completely satisfied with current grade 
placement of driver education gave the following reasons: 


“They should get the training when first receiving their learner’s permit, 
about 16 years of age.” (School that offered driver education in the 12th grade 
level.) 

“Yes— Except for a few ‘hot-rod’ know-it-alls who have already had too 
wide an exposure to driving.” (School that offered driver education in the 11th 
grade level.) 

“Students too young—should be 16 so they can get learner’s permit.” 
(School that offered driver education in the 9th grade level.) 

“Some parents object because the student then feels he should have a license 
and many parents do not desire this situation.” (School that offered driver edu- 
cation in the 9th grade level.) 


7. What textbooks are you using in your driver education course? 

Only two textbooks were reported as being used as a text for the driver 
education course. Sportsmanlike Driving was used at a ratio of 2:1 in 
preference to Man and the Motor Car. These texts served as supplements 
to each other in many of the schools. The California Vehicle Code and the 
California Vehicle Code Summary were also used as supplements. 


8. What films have you found to be exceptionally outstanding for use as 
visual-aids in your driver education course? 
The ten most commonly used films were reported to be: 


l. We Drivers 6. Teach Them To Drive 
2. Screw Drivers and Screw Jays 7. Power Within 

3. Traffic with the Devil 8. The Tip-Off 

4. It’s Up To You 9. Drunk Drivers 

5. Man at the Wheel 10. Wheel Sense 


9. If your driver education course requires a term or class project, men- 
tion any outstanding projects undertaken or completed by the students 
in the interest of traffic or pedestrian safety. 

Forty per cent of the reporting schools made practical use of the driver 
education class by meeting real-life problems. Class projects included: 
actual traffic safety surveys within the community, investigating causes of 
local traffic accidents, essays on traffic safety, construction of psychological 
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testing devices to be used in the driver training classes. Securing a driver’s 
license as a term project, through the means of the school’s driver educa- 
tion course, was indicated as an important project by several schools. 


(B) DRIVER TRAINING 


1. Do you have provisions for driver training in your school? 

This part of driver education, where behind-the-wheel training is given, 
is still on an optional basis and is not part of the recent mandatory law. 
Since it is optional, only 40% indicated that they had such a program. 
Fifty per cent of these schools offer driver training as an extra curricular 
activity after school. Seventy-eight per cent of the schools indicated driver 
training was on a voluntary basis. 


2. a. If your school uses a dual control car in the driver training pro- 
gram, where was the car obtained? 

b. What makes of car are used in your driver training program? 

All of the school indicated that they had obtained their dual control 
car through the courtesy of the community automobile agency. Four larger 
schools had more than one car, but each car was of a different make. 
Chevrolet was the most cooperative automobile agency to loan cars for the 
school driver training program. Ford was next in line in cooperating with 
the school programs. 


3. How many hours are given to student observation of driver training 
and how many hours are given to actual supervised behind-the-wheel 
training? 

From the schools reporting actual figures, it was estimated that 10 to 

12 hours per student was indicated as being sufficient time for observation 

of driver training (pre-behind-the-wheel training), while 5 hours was sug- 

gested as average time for actual behind-the-wheel driving. Several schools 
commented, “as many hours as were necessary as determined by the 
instructor.” 


4. List any psychophysical testing devices used in your driver training 
course. 
Fifty per cent of the schools had a complete standard American Auto- 
mobile Association set of psychophysical testing devices for use in the 
course. 


Recommendation 


It is hoped that within the next few years, further studies will be made 
to determine closer standardizations, especially between the rural and city 
schools, where administrative problems are so great and in such contrast 
at the present time. 
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Some Student Opinions Regarding 
Sex Education 


Rosert T. Ross 
Long Beach State College 


Ik June 1948, during the course of a study on questionnaire methodology, 
it became possible to insert some questions on sex education into a more 
comprehensive questionnaire which was administered to 149 junior college 
students. Each student received a blank with the numbers | to 25 on it. 
He was asked to indicate at the top of the blank his age, his sex (M or F), 
and his marital status (M or S). He was further directed to answer the 
twenty-five questions read by the instructor by placing a plus-sign or zero 
by the question number as appropriate. 

Replies were received from 95 single males (average age 21 years, 4 
months; range 18 to 29 with 699% between 19-0 and 22-11), 13 married 
males (average age 24 years, 0 months; range 18-6 to 29-10), and 35 
single females (average age 19 years, 4 months; range 18-3 to 20-11). 
Six single males turned in no replies. 


Student Replies 


Table I shows the percentages of each of the groups (Single Males, 
Married Males, and Single Females) answering each of the questions con- 
cerned with sex education. In each case the majority response is indicated 
together with the percentage of each group giving the response. Especial 
care should be exercised in interpreting the “Married Male” column. Since 
there are only thirteen men in this group, the percentages are highly 
unreliable. 


Replies to the first two questions indicate that sex education either at 
school or at home has not been adequate. Although the women concur in 
this judgment, there is not the near unanimity expressed by the men. The 
reason for this is not evident from the data; but it may be assumed, on 
the basis of what is known concerning the relationship of age to sexual 
activity in the two sexes, that the women have as yet had less opportunity 
than the men to discover whether or not their sex education has been ade- 
quate. On the other hand, it may be that courses in marriage and child 


Dr. Robert T. Ross is associate professor of psychology at Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) State College. Prior to World War II, he taught in the psychology depart- 
ments at Yale University and Stanford University. Dr. Ross received his Ph.D. from 
Yale University in 1934. He is a Fellow in the American Psychological Association, 
and holds the rank of diplomate in clinical psychology, American Board of Examiners 
in Professional Psychology. 
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TABLE | 
SEX EDUCATION RESPONSES 


Majority Single Married Single j 
Response Men Men Women 
1. Do you consider the sex education which % % % 
you received from your parents to have 
LIND ne Giicccctnccccdeceanenen No 82.1 92.3 60.0 | 
2. Do you consider the sex education received i 
at school to have been adequate?____----- No 78.9 100.0 51.4 \ 
3. Do you think that either parents or the 
school (or both) should assume the major 
responsibility for sex education? __....--- Yes 93.7 92.3 85.7 
4. Do you think that sex education should be 
vein Se ORES oa cc Yes 95.8 100.0 94.3 } 


5. Do you think that sex education given by 
schools could be superior to that given by 
RIE ict caafsccnan intel gstatGacdaas Yes 832 923 82.8 ? 

6. At the time of sexual maturity do you 
think you were adequately prepared for 
WII oi certecmheneatasiionnn ? 52.6 15.4 54.3 

7. Do you think that more adequate sex edu- 
cation concerning the extent and frequency 
of sexual activity in the general population 
will increase sexual immorality in children 
and unmarried adults? _........--------- No 88.4 92.3 80.0 

8. Do you think that sexual activity should 
be reduced or eradicated in children and 
unmarried adults by deliberately teaching 
NES etd a eee cetens No 95.8 100.0 97.2 

9. Do you think that more adequate sex edu- 
cation at the present time would help you 
with your future problems? ___---_----_-- Yes 71.6 53.8 74.3 


—- 








care, which are taken by more women than men, have indeed better edu- 
cated the women than has the curricular offering for men. 

Question 3 indicates that in the opinion of these students the respon- 
sibility for sex education rests on either the parent or the school or both. 
There is no feeling here that sex education is a matter for the family 
physician, the minister, or the corner gang. 

Questions 4 and 5 indicate that these students feel that not only should 
the school offer sex education, but that it has the possibility of being able 
to give sex education superior to that given by the average parent. In 
other words, these students have expressed a need for adequate sex edu- 
cation and the conviction that the school can and should accept the 
responsibility for filling this need in an adequate fashion. 

Question 6 is ambiguous as to statement, interpretation, and results. 
Both of the “single” groups show a 50-50 split in their opinion of their 
preparation for sexual maturity. Presumably these students were thinking 
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of maturity in terms of ability to reproduce. The extremely low percentage 
of married men who answer this question in the affirmative is interesting 
and in this instance perhaps significant. It is probable that the married 
men are thinking of maturity in terms of marital adequacy. If this is the 
case, it might indicate that current sex education reaches only 50% of the 
students in preparing them for the sexual changes attendant upon adoles- 
cence; but the same sex education is woefully inadequate in teaching them 
how to cope with the problems which arise in marital relationships. 

The replies to Question 7 indicate that, in the opinions of both the 
single and married groups, there is no danger of increasing sexual im- 
morality because of information such as might be given in the course of a 
program of sex education. At the time this questionnaire was administered, 
the Kinsey Report had been on the market for six months and was the 
center of much discussion in the literature and among student groups. To 
the question, “Have you noticed any increase in the sexual activity of your 
friends since the publication of the Kinsey Report?,” the No response was 
given by 97% of the single men, 100% of the married men, and 97% of 
the single women. 

Question 8 receives the most nearly unanimous answer of any in the 
table. Apparently sex education of the “doctor brings the baby” or 
“masturbation will drive you crazy” type receives the wholesale disap- 
proval of single and married students alike. Whatever the nature of the 
sex education these students wish the schools to give, it must be at least 
straightforward and scientific. 

The fact that three quarters of the single men and women in the junior 
college feel they could profit from more sex education, as indicated in 
Question 9, is convincing evidence that the sex education program of the 
public schools is not meeting student needs in this regard (at least in this 
community). That these students are on the verge of marriage indicates 
the urgency of the problem; that better than 50% of the married men feel 
the need for more sex education indicates its seriousness. 


Conclusion 


The results of this study indicate that junior college men and women, 
single or married, are agreed that parents and the school have failed to 
give them adequate sex education which they still need and want. They 
look, however, to the school as the agency which should provide them with 
a realistic approach to the problems of sex, and they do not anticipate the 
moral decline of our culture as a result of such education. 
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Study Skills and Counselor Training: 
A TWO-WAY TEACHING PROGRAM 


Co.iins W. BuRNETT 
Ohio State University 


Have you ever had students in your classes who did not know how to 
study? The need for effective study technics oftentimes is the problem 
most frequently checked by high school and college students. The sur- 
prising thing is that so little has been done to meet this need. Many high 
schools do not present study skills at all and others only briefly as a part 
of an English or social living course. The high school assumes that how-to- 
study technics have been taught in the elementary school. If the student 
goes to college, it is assumed that he was taught study skills in high school. 
Students usually come to college with some basic knowledge of science, 
mathematics, English, history, and other courses, but very few students 
have ever had an opportunity to become skilled in the use of technics to 
study these subjects. 

Students often do poor work in college not because they lack intelli- 
gence or motivation but because they have problems of low reading rate 
or comprehension, poor vocabulary, inability to take notes on class lec- 
tures and library assignments, and poor concentration. 


Presenting Study Skills 


How to present study skills has been the subject of much research. 
In the past, students were told to do better or to study more. This is like 
telling a drowning person to swim better. Another approach was to study 
technics of so-called “good” students. The writer has found that this is not 
scientific, because even students who make good grades may not know how 
to use a technic such as topic headings in a textbook. 

What is needed is a method of helping the student to improve the qual- 
ity of his study technics — to give him training in higher level work skills. 
Such an application of psychological research to the improvement of study 
skills has been done in recent years at a number of colleges and univer- 
sities with the following results: (1) good students have been helped to 
become more efficient in their study habits; (2) the term “dumb bell” 
course is no longer linked so strongly to this area. On the contrary, the 
more intelligent students seem to profit most from study skill training. 


Dr. Collins W. Burnett recently has assumed the position of coordinator of stu- 
dent personnel in the College of Education, Ohio State University. He formerly taught 
at Fresno (California) State College. His Ph.D. was granted at Ohio State University 
in 1948. His article presents some pertinent views regarding the often-neglected area 
of teaching students how to study. 
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One of the reasons why study skill training has not been undertaken 
more is that it is too expensive for most high schools and colleges. Any 
course that attempts to work with students on an individual basis costs 
money for staff and facilities. A how-to-study class which stresses the indi- 
vidual student and evaluates the progress of each student in terms of the 
gains made rather than comparing each student with the other members of 
the class is an expensive course. In order to do this, a laboratory situation 
is necessary. This requires competent instruction, small classes, and a lab- 
oratory-type room so that students can work at tables. About twenty stu- 
dents per class is the right size for enabling the instructor to be able to 
work efficiently with individual students at the different table groups. 

The lecture method is inefficient in presenting a program of remedial 
training. Students need to find out what their individual problems are and 
to receive help in putting a sound program of improvement into operation. 
Unless the student has a chance to practice approved technics under super- 
vision, he is much like the person who listens to a lecture on how to swim 
but never has a chance to get into the water. 


A Functional Program 


The present plan of teaching remedial study and training to beginning 
counselors in a combined program was started at Fresno State College in 
1947. This program is similar to the one which has been developed at Ohio 
State University.' The counselors receive practical experience in counseling 
with the students in the lower division course in which study skills are 
presented. The same instructor works with both groups. 

The class in counselor training emphasizes actual experience in a coun- 
seling situation. Each counselor meets with at least two counselees per 
week for one hour each from the how-to-study course. (A few counselors 
may have three counselees because of the enrollment in the how-to-study 
course.) There is no text, but the counselors usually buy copies of the 
workbook used in the other class in order to be familiar with the projects. 
There are lectures, discussions, demonstrations of counseling technics, and 
movies; recordings of actual student counseling sessions are studied in 
class. 

The course in effective study is different from most other courses. 
Seniors as well as freshmen enroll in the class. There are few lectures. 
Examinations are not emphasized. The text is really a laboratory work- 
book.* There are fourteen projects presented in three main areas of higher- 
level work skills, educational deficiencies affecting schoolwork, and prob- 
lem areas indirectly affecting effective study. The general plan of the 


1 Robinson, Francis P., “Two Quarries with a Single Stone,” Journal of Higher 


Education, 16:201-206, April, 1945. 
2 Robinson, Francis P., Effective Study, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1947. 
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course consists of diagnostic tests and other materials to help students see 
how they rate on various projects. Self-evaluation exercises help the stu- 
dent to analyze his problems. Then a program for improvement is sug- 
gested. After this, supervised practice with further remedial suggestions is 
worked out. Some projects may not be problems for particular students 
who will spend most of their time in areas where they have deficiencies. 
Vocabulary is not a serious problem for every one, but most of the class 
finds that there is need for improvement in reading rate and comprehen- 
sion, note taking, and library information. Much of the practice and coach- 
ing are done in textbooks and notebooks the student uses for other courses. 
This is a very important part of the course because of the need for the stu- 
dent to apply technics of good study to courses he is taking. 


The weekly conference with the counselor is a part of the course work 
for the remedial study class. The counselors also participate occasionally 
in the other class by coming in to observe and work directly with their 
counselees. 


Evaluation 


The evaluation of students in the study skills course and in the coun- 
selor training course is much different from the usual courses in which 
final grades are based almost entirely upon examinations and term papers. 

There are five criteria used to evaluate students in the effective study 
class: (1) amount of gain in different study skill areas; (2) application to 
other courses; (3) work in class; (4) work with counselor; and (5) 
planning paper due at end of semester which is an account of what the 
student has done in connection with his study problems during the 
semester. 

Research has been done to determine to what extent students taking 
the how-to-study course at Fresno State College have increased their cumu- 
lative grade point averages. These data were available for 24 students for 
the semester prior to their taking the course (Fall, 1947) and the semester 
following the course (Fall, 1948). In this group, 19 students made a mean 
gain of +.25 on a cumulative grade point basis; 5 students had a mean 
loss of —.27. The gain in cumulative grade point for the group was +-.14. 
Six students raised their grade point more than +.37 in two semesters. 
The greatest gain by any student was +.90 or almost one grade point on 
a cumulative basis. 

Of course, factors other than the how-to-study course and remedial 
counseling entered into these changes in cumulative grade point. Since 
tehre was no control group, one can only say that probably the study-skill 
teaching and counseling was one factor. 


Coursselors are evaluated first of all on improvement in counseling 
technics. The instructor does this by checking notes for eleven weeks of 
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counseling, recordings of interviews, and counselee’s progress. Counselors 
are also evaluated on knowledge and information pertaining to technics, 
tests, and other materials used in their counseling. A final evaluation is 
the outcome of the counseling at the end of the semester. 


This two-way program of teaching study skills and training counselors 
is coordinated with the total guidance program at Fresno State College 
headed by the Dean of Students. Two copies of the final report for each 
student prepared by the counselors near the end of the semester are sent 
to the office of the Dean of Students. One copy is retained in his file and 
the other is sent to the student’s faculty adviser. Not only are the counsel- 
ing reports used by the various administrative officers and faculty advisers, 
but both groups refer students to the effective study class. 


These two programs of effective study and counselor training need 
further evaluation. So far the general reaction to both courses is favor- 
able. Individual students in the how-to-study course report better personal 
adjustment, more satisfactory vocational goals, and improved scholastic 
records. The counselors commeni on the value of the training in learning 
counseling technics in a practical situation. The Dean of Students and ad- 
visers have mentioned the value of thorough counseling reports and recom- 
mendations which are available in future work with the students. 

Research is needed to determine how effective remedial study training 
has been for different students and how effective the counselors have been 
in their work. 





NEW RESEARCH PUBLICATION ANNOUNCED 


A new publication, The Negro Education Review, is being published 
under the auspices of the National Teachers Research Association. The 
first issue appeared in January, 1950. It will be a quarterly publication. 
Editor is J. Irving Scott of Alcorn College; managing editor is R. Grann 
Lloyd of the State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, South Carolina. The sub- 
scription price of the Review is $2.75 per year or 75 cents per single copy. 
The purpose of the new publication, as explained in the initial editorial, 
is to provide a medium through which Negro educators may make known 
their research, their experiences, and their practical needs. The present 
anticipation is that the immediate appeal of the publication will be to edu- 
cators on the college and university levels. The California Journal of 
Educational Research extends greetings and best wishes to this newcomer 
in the area of educational research. 
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Guidance Needs of Students from Broken Homes j 


HARLAN REYBURN 
Stockton, California 


As DIVORCE rates, birth rates, and school attendance figures mount, the 
public school is confronted with a situation that is becoming increasingly 
acute — the prevalence of students from broken homes. Specifically, public 
school officials want to know if students from broken homes present new 
problems of school achievement and if they have more difficulty in estab- 
lishing suitable goals of personal and social adjustment than do students 
from normal homes. This study undertakes an analysis of the problem in a 
particular school. 


Attention was drawn to the acuteness of the problem at Carmel High 
School through an examination of case histories of students who were en- 
rolled in the school and who presented serious problems of adjustment. 
A common element which appeared in many of these cases was the fact 
that the students came from broken homes, homes in which both natural 
parents were no longer continuously present. 


Procedure 


Since information on the subject was scarce, groups for study were 
set up within the student body of the local school, a combination junior- 
senior high school comprised of grades 8 through 12. It was found that 
43% of the students of Carmel High School were from broken homes. 
With an enrolment of 300 students, this made possible a group of 125 
from broken homes. Using information from the Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability which had been given to the entire school and 
using information on the family background of each student, which was 
available in the school files, each of the 125 members of the group was 
matched with a student from a normal home who had, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the same I.Q. and whose parent had the same occupational classifi- 
cation. An attempt was made to match sex and grade also, although this 
could not be perfectly accomplished. In this way, experimental and control 
groups were set up which were comparable in mental ability and in socio- 
economic background. 

It was decided to compare the experimental and control groups in four 
aspects of school life: academic achievement, interests, adjustment prob- 
lems. and school citizenship. 





Dr. Harlan Reyburn is director of curriculum and guidance at Franklin High 
School, Stockton, California. He formerly taught in the high schools of Petaluma and 
Carmel (both in California). His article is based on his doctoral dissertation which 
was completed at Stanford University in 1949. 
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Academic Achievement 


Grade point averages were considered first and it was found that the 
mean scores for the two groups were almost identical, as were the standard 
deviations. 

Results on the Iowa Silent Reading Test were then compared. The 
Control Group scored only one point higher than the Broken Homes 
Group, on the average, in terms of grade percentiles. The standard devia- 
tion for the Control Group was also slightly higher. Sampling errors of 
these results make such slight differences negligible, however. 

The final check on academic achievement was a comparison of results 
made on the Progressive Achievement Test, which included arithmetic and 
language factors as well as reading. This test is administered each year to 
the eighth grade class. It was decided to go back in the records only three 
years in order to minimize the possibilities of change in the subjects. Data 
were available for 41 members of the Broken Homes Group and 52 mem- 
bers of the Control Group. The Broken Homes Group scored slightly 
higher, on the average, in four out of five tests of the battery than the 
Control Group, but there was a great overlapping of scores. Differences 
were not significant. 

The general conclusion concerning academic achievement was that no 
evidence indicated that one group did any better than the other. 


Interests 


The second area of investigation was that of the students’ interests. 
To ascertain these interests, the Kuder Preference Record was filled out 
and scored by each student. It was found that the students from broken 
homes tended to have stronger interests as expressed by slightly higher 
mean scores in six areas for boys and in five areas for girls. There was 
much more variability in interests within groups, however, than there was 
between groups with the possible exception of the social service interest for 
boys. Members of the Control Group showed significantly more interest in 
this area, but these results were not duplicated for girls. 


Adjustment Problems 


The third point of comparison was that of personal adjustment prob- 
lems. The Mooney Problems Check List was administered as an unsigned 
questionnaire to all members of the student body with suitable markings 
on the edges of the papers to identify the experimental group. The Control 
Group in this instance included all other members of the student body. 
The Junior High School Form of the Check List was used for grades eight 
and nine, while the High School Form was used for grades ten through 
twelve. Tabulation of the results showed that, at the junior high school 
level, the students from broken homes checked about 50% more problems 
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on the average than did students from normal homes. School adjustment 
problems caused more concern to both groups than did problems in any 
other one area. In each of the other six areas of concern on the Check List 
(Health, Home and Family, Boy and Girl Relations, Relations to People in 
General, Self-centered Concerns, and Miscellaneous), the Broken Homes 
Group indicated that they had more problems. This was especially true 
in the Home and Family area where the students from broken homes 
checked 3'4 times as many items. The problem checked most frequently 
was “Parents separated or divorced,” though it is possible that this may 
have reflected merely the fact of separation or divorce rather than concern 
with the fact. 

Results on the High School Form of the Check List did not follow the 
pattern set on the Junior High School Form. Marked sex differences, not 
noticeable before, were found. The girls tended to mark more problems 
than did the boys. A few indicated as personal problems as many as 75 of 
the 330 items suggested. Boys, on the whole, tended to follow the pattern 
set by their younger school mates. That is, in most areas, boys from broken 
homes indicated that they had more adjustment problems than did boys 
from normal homes. The girls, however, reversed this trend. The main 
area of concern for the senior high school students was School, the same 
as for the junior high school group. The Home and Family area was of 
little interest to either group, however, indicating that students of this age 
show more independence of what goes on at home. Considered as a whole, 
the High School Form of the Check List did not show as marked a differ- 
ence between groups as was shown at the lower level. On both forms, what 
diff >rences there were between groups were indicated more by the number 
of problems checked than by the type of problems checked. Both groups 
tended to check the same pattern of responses. 


School Citizenship 


The fourth and final area of comparison between groups was that of 
school citizenship. These data are found in Table I. Appropriate statistical 
tests indicate that the differences between groups in this area are impor- 
tant and are definitely not the result of chance factors. On the basis of 
teacher ratings, it was found that 579% of the best citizens in the school 
came from normal homes and 88% of the poorest citizens came from 
broken homes. Also, approximately 60% of all “D” and “F” grades in 
citizenship went to members of the Broken Homes Group. About 70% of 
all students referred to the vice principals for discipline were from broken 
homes. Approximately the same proportion held true for the number of 
students the counselors considered to be serious problem cases. 


Evidence of desirable school citizenship is shown by participation in 
school activities. It was found that approximately 60% of all school offices 
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TABLE | 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP DATA FOR BROKEN HOME 
AND CONTROL STUDENTS 


Broken Homes Group Control Group 





ITEM (N — 125) (N — 125) 
Good Citizens (teacher ratings) _...--.------------ 23 31 
Poor Citizens (teacher ratings) _--__--------------- 15 2 
“D” and “F” Grades in Citizenship_.....---------- 107 72 
Discipline Cases (referred to vice principal) -------- 65 28 
Problem Cases (counselors’ ratings) _-..--.-------- 54 30 
Serious Problem Cases (counselors’ ratings) ~.----~- 32 13 
Boys’ Absences (average in days per student) ~-___- 9.02 8.78 
Girls’ Absences (average in days per student) -_---- 9.17 9.27 
OT aaah ola ia aratala antag mahi 33 18 
RINT RII oo orn an mameatinne bun cman 38 15 
Athletic Team Memberships ...........002000asacce 135 142 
DE DOE CUNO Srieiiticiiennacscnaniuneennicns 19 28 
NR NOOR ciccsanieroiaiciein ndcinine asta cWinecaeicats 34 57 
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were held by students from the Control Group, indicating that the students 
themselves recognized a quality of leadership in students from normal 
homes superior to that displayed by students from broken homes. 

Irregularity of attendance at school was not correlated with home 
conditions. Mean days absent for control and experimental groups were 
approximately equal. Differences did appear, however, in other types of 
irregularity. Over two thirds of those who were chronically tardy or who 
were offenders in cutting classes were members of the Broken Homes 
Group. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A review of the entire study indicates that there is practically no dif- 
ference between matched groups of students from broken homes as com- 
pared to students from normal homes with respect to academic achievement 
and interests. Students from broken homes, with the exception of senior 
high-school-age girls, state that they have more problems of personal ad- 
justment than do the students in the Control Group. The greatest and most 
consistent differences between the two groups appear in social and emo- 
tional adjustment to school as measured by several behavioral criteria. 
Actual school citizenship, therefore, seems to be most affected by the home 
conditions considered in this study. It must be emphasized that not all stu- 
dents from broken homes need special help. The chances are greater, how- 
ever, that more students needing help in personal and social adjustment 
problems will be found among those from broken homes than will be 
found among those from normal homes. 
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"Evaluation In Education” Featured at the Second 


Annual State Conference on Educational Research 
Reported by 


FRANK W. Parr, Director of Research 
California Teachers Association 


Some 175 educators attended and participated in the Second Annual 
Conference on Educational Research which was held at Mills College on 
November 10-11, 1950. It was significant that the attendance more than 
doubled since the initial conference, which was held at Santa Barbara in 
October, 1949. Those attending the Mills College meeting included re- 
search personnel, supervisors and directors, psychologists, guidance per- 
sonnel, school administrators, teachers, college instructors, members of the 
press, and representatives of publishers of standardized tests. 


State Handbook Examined 


The theme of the conference was “Evaluation in Education.” As an 
innovation in the usual type of educational conference, the Mills College 
meeting included two unique features. At the opening session a critique 
jury appraised the first draft of the new State Handbook on Evaluation. 
Copies of the publication had been sent to most of the conference dele- 
gates at least a month in advance of the meeting. In addition to the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of the jury, many of the conference participants had 
the opportunity to present their reactions to the Handbook. As a result of 
the critique session, the California State Department of Education feels 
that it has discovered the strong and weak points in the Handbook. The 
final edition, which is expected to be ready for distribution by September, 
1951, will reflect the thinking of those who submitted their reactions to the 
first draft. 


Test Symposium Proves Popular 


Another unusual feature of the 1950 Research Conference was a sym- 
posium that discussed problems in the interpretation and use of published 
tests. The chairman of the symposium had contacted California school re- 
search people in advance of the conference to ascertain what they con- 
sidered to be the principal weaknesses (problems) in present published 
tests and scales. Much of the discussion at the symposium centered upon 
the suggestions submitted by school people. Participating on the symposium 
were test consultants and experts representing: Educational Test Service, 
California Test Bureau, Science Research Associates, and the World Book 
Company. 
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One of the major criticisms mentioned by a large number of research 
people was the inadequacy of norms. Perhaps even more serious was the 
charge that many of the achievement tests have not kept pace with cur- 
riculum changes within the past decade. It was pointed out that tests pre- 
pared for the lower grades still use illustrations and pictures that are far 
out-moded. One of the publishers acknowledged that his firm is revising 
its major tests to bring them up to date, but that the revisions will not be 
ready until about 1952. 


Panel Discussions on Using Appraisal Data 


The Conference Luncheon was held Friday noon at the Lake Merritt 
Hotel in Oakland. Featured at the luncheon was Dr. Herbert C. Clish, 
superintendent of the San Francisco City Schools, who spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Interpreting the Results of the School Program to the Community.” 
The luncheon topic, which was selected to lay the foundation for the panel 
discussions to follow, emphasized the importance of establishing proper 
relationships with the press and of being honest with the public by giving 
them all of the news, instead of only the favorable news. Dr. Clish 
described the recent efforts of the San Francisco Schools to keep the pub- 
lic informed regarding the problems of the public schools and the achieve- 
ment of the pupils in the basic subject fields. 

Following the luncheon, the conference participants were given the op- 
portunity of attending one of two panels. One panel, on which two news- 
paper men served, discussed the topic, “How to Use Appraisal Data to 
Interpret the School Program to the Community”; the other panel was 
assigned the topic, “How to Use Appraisal Data in Counseling With Par- 
ents Concerning Their Children.” Much of the discussion at the first panel 
centered upon the superintendents’ annual report to the people. It was con- 
tended that these reports should be written in simpler language and should 
be made to be as graphic and attractive as possible. Used for purpose of 
illustration was the superintendent’s report from the Santa Monica City 
Schools, which was regarded as being outstanding in content and style. 
To be sure that the public is adequately informed, it was suggested that 
school people work more closely with the local press. The other panel, 
which included an outstanding member of the PTA, discussed ways and 
means of improving school-home relationships through more adequate re- 
porting of pupil progress. 

At the concluding session of the Conference, delegates had an oppor- 
tunity to offer suggestions for the 1951 meeting which will be held in 
Santa Barbara. The date of the 1951 conference will be announced in the 
near future. A detailed summary of the conference sessions will be pub- 


lished by the CTA Research Department. 
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Factors Related to Success on Intelligence Tests 


CHARLEs P. GREENING 
University of Washington 


Introduction 


Dors an intelligence test measure some inner, covert factor of mental 
ability? Or does it measure the effect of externally observable habits of 
speed, confidence, or method of approach to a problem? In typical intelli- 
gence testing practice, the individual being tested is given a set of stand- 
ardized instructions, either written or oral, to perform some task. An 
intelligence rating is given to the person on the basis of the speed, or 
accuracy, or completeness of his performance of the task. The test is con- 
sidered to be valid if his performance of this standardized task can be used 
to estimate his habitual level of performance in uncontrolled situations 
which call for the application of “intelligence.” 

Consideration of the above points lead to an hypothesis similar to that 


expressed by Stoddard (2): 


“To be intelligent is not only to have something and to be something, but 
habitually to do something.” 


On the basis of this hypothesis, a number of specific questions can be 
raised. Do those who get high scores on intelligence tests habitually work 
more rapidly than low scoring individuals? Are they aware of their super- 
iority? Is their superiority primarily a matter of speed, or of a qualitative 
difference in method of attack? Are the slow workers more accurate? 

It is the purpose of the present study to seek answers to some of these 
questions. If such behavior differences can be detected, it would seem to be 
in order to investigate the modifiability of the behavior, with the end in 
view of improving the effective intelligence of the low-scoring individuals. 


The Experiment 


The present study was limited to a specific type of intelligence test 
item: the Figure Analogies subtest of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (1, 3). Each test item consists of three geo- 
metric figures (call them A, B and C) set up as the first three terms in an 
analogy, and five figures from which the answer is to be selected. Figure 
A is related to Figure B as Figure C is related to one of the five alternate 





Charles P. Greening is acting assistant professor of education at the University of 
Washington. His article is based on his Master’s study which was completed at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Mr. Greening served as physicist and engineer 
during World War II, after which he taught at the California College of Arts and 
Crafts. 
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“answer” figures. There are several practice problems, together with in- 
structions, followed by thirty problems arranged in order of difficulty to be 
worked in five minutes. Very few people finish within the time limit. 


The subjects in this study were thirty-seven university upperclassmen 
selected from a larger group (N = 218) primarily on the basis of their 
extremely high or low scores (more than one standard deviation from the 
mean) on the above-mentioned test. The thirty-seven were given individual 
one-hour interviews in the laboratory, during which several types of data 
were collected. 


Procedure and Results 


From eye-movement records obtained while the subjects worked five 
figure analogies problems before the eye-movement camera, no significant 
differences in pattern of attack could be found. The high-scoring group 
took less time on the average, as would be expected from the nature of the 
selecting instrument. The smaller proportion of regressive (that is, right 
to left) movements, which was observed among the high-scoring subjects, 
would also be anticipated, since these subjects more often “got” the prob- 
lem on the first trip across the page. Analysis of the average length of 
fixations, proportion of time spent on each part of the problem, sequence 
of fixations and other related results obtainable from the eye-movement 
films yielded no distinguishing characteristics whatever. 

An analysis of the original test papers for the two groups indicated that 
the high-scoring students not only attempted many more problems than the 
low-scoring ones (25 as opposed to 13), but were considerably more accu- 
rate on the problems attempted (95% as against 66% correct). This was 
true even though the high-scoring students penetrated to the more difficult 
items near the end of the test. This finding indicates that the test, even 
though sharply time-limited, does not reward speedy, careless workers at 
the expense of slower, more accurate ones. 

The findings reported in the previous paragraph could result from 
nervousness induced in the low-scoring students by the existence of the 
time limit. In order to check on this factor, a power test made up of items 
similar to those in the original test was given to the subjects. They were 
allowed as much time as needed, but a record of the time used was kept 
by the experimenter. The low group took almost twice as much time as 
the high, on the average, and still made half again as many errors (see 
Table I). Hence it appears that the pressure of the time limit was not the 
primary cause of the inaccurate performance noted earlier. 

Another test was made up of similar items, but with the correct re- 
sponse to be sketched in by the subject, rather than selected from a group 
of five alternatives. It was felt that some characteristic difficulty in visual- 
izing the correct response might be discovered in this way. Errors in re- 
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sponses were classified as: “omission” (of a part or parts) ; “orientation” 
(of the whole or of parts) ; and “addition” (foreign elements added). The 
low-scoring group made more errors of each type than the high-scorers, 
but the proportion of errors of each type was the same for the two groups. 


A two-part check list was also given to the selected subjects. The first 
part covered attitudinal factors toward the test and feelings of adequacy 
while working. Only one item of this set discriminated between high and 
low groups. In this item, the subject was to indicate whether he felt 
he was working smoothly, moderately well, or poorly. The second part 
of the check list concerned details of the method of working the prob- 
lems, as recalled by the subjects. No item in this part was a significant 
discriminator. 


The results from a short questionnaire on educational background in 
certain fields yielded some interesting results. They are summarized in 
Table I, and indicate that art training is negatively related to scores on 
this test, while mechanical drawing and geometry are positively related. 
The similarity in amount of geometry studied in high school it to be ex- 
pected. since students are generally required to have one year of high 
school geometry in order to enter the university. 


TABLE | 


SUMMARY OF THE MORE SIGNIFICANT RESULTS IN THE STUDY OF THE 
PERFORMANCE OF EXTREME GROUPS ON THE FIGURE ANALOGIES TEST 
OF THE ACE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


MEAN VALUES 





eae meena Level of 
20 High- 17 Low- Significance 
scoring scoring of Difference 
Figure Analogies Score --.-.--------------- 23.25 8.59 01 
Time on Power Test (seconds) _----..------- 278.00 529.00 01 
ee ae 2.75 4.00 04 
Years of Schooling: 
Art: 
RE NINE gigs coi aiadacmeeaakne 40 1.12 03 
I i a 22 71 .16 
IR cada cc lisa cca 62 1.83 10 
Mechanical Drawing: 
SE TNRINEE Gotidiitinn iowa ceieanaete ane 34 5 .10 
ON i ele as ieee aa aids 32 .06 03 
MIR heck see ee ah rae halt 66 21 02 
Geometry : 
SN I aici ccna ari pceteermians marie 1.18 1.09 50 
I ct a ect a eee ae ri 66 06 01 
WN reeks eenenaeuiss onde seen aees. 1.84 1.15 01 
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Tentative Conclusions 


From the data obtained, it is possible to draw the following tentative 
conclusions: 
1. The low-scoring individuals were slow and inaccurate, and they 
seemed to be aware of it. 
2. The high-scoring individuals were fast and accurate, and were 
aware of it. 
3. The inaccuracy of the low-scoring groups was not due to the pres- 
sure of the time limit. 
4. No particular type of error in visualization was characteristic of 
the low-scoring group. 
5. No peculiarity of method of attack was characteristic of either 
group. 
6. The extreme groups were not significantly different in expressed 
attitudes toward the test situation. 
The high-scoring subjects had studied, as a group, more mechanical 
drawing and geometry and less art than the low group. 


The overt behavior patterns which were hypothesized at the beginning 
of this article failed to materialize under the treatment given to the data 
collected. This result has the effect of forcing the writer either to modify 
the hypothesis or to suggest that the differences in behavior patterns exist 
but were too subtle to be detected by the methods used. The differences in 
educational background between the two groups are perhaps the most strik- 
ing differences found which would not be expected to follow naturally 
from the nature of the selecting instrument. And even in that case, the 
interpretation is not easy to make. While it may be that training in 
geometry and mechanical drawing foster habitual response patterns which 
are helpful in working figure analogy problems and that training in art 
inhibits such patterns, it is just as likely that students who take art courses 
have less “intelligence” as measured by this one test than those students 
who study geometry and mechanical drawing at the university level. 

It seems, then, that the present investigation presents no crucial evi- 
dence to implement a decision on the merit of the hypothesis set forth 
in the first portion of the paper. In spite of this failure, however, the 
writer does not hesitate to suggest that further, more refined attacks 
should be made to detect any teachable behavior patterns which might 
serve to distinguish high level from low level performance on intelligence 
test materials. 
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A County Guidance Department Looks 
at Its Problem Behavior Children 


Haran H. Lewis 
Contra Costa County Schools, Martinez, California 


As A PART of a study of the educational needs of exceptional children in 
Contra Costa County, a survey of the number of emotionally-disturbed 
children was made during the school year 1948-49 by the Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. The survey was designed to discover 
the number and location of pupils whom teachers considered behavior 
problems in order to make possible further study of each individual case 
and to evaluate the adequacy of present facilities for individual guidance 
of all pupils needing such service. 

The method of collecting data was to ask all teachers of the county of 
grades kindergarten through eight to list the names of all children in their 
classes who appeared to have marked behavior problems. For each child 
reported by these teachers an individual schedule was later completed to 
obtain detailed information. 


Survey Findings 


The survey covered approximately 20,000 elementary school age chil- 
dren. About 4%, or 855 children, were reported by teachers to be present- 
ing problems of adjustment serious enough to cause the teacher some 
concern. 

The incidence of problem behavior is nearly constant at the various 
grade levels in the elementary school and the ratio of boys to girls is like- 
wise relatively constant at the different grade levels. The survey showed 
that 72 per cent of behavior problems were boys; 28 per cent were girls. 

An individual case study has been made in only 34 per cent of the 
cases reported in the study. This may indicate that some of the problems 
reported were not serious, or it may indicate inadequate attention to chil- 
dren presenting problem behavior. 

Special treatment of some sort had been given by the school to 41 
per cent of the cases. This means that some kind of special recognition had 
been accorded to the child’s problem by school personnel. This study did 


Harlan H. Lewis is supervisor of child welfare and guidance, and school psychol- 
ogist, in the Contra Costa (California) County Schools. He has been in his present 
position for the past 13 years. Formerly he had served as a social worker and, during 
World War II, was field director for the American Red Cross. Mr. Lewis is a grad- 
uate of the School of Social Welfare, University of Chicago. His article is based on 
his Master’s thesis which was completed at the University of California, Berkeley, in 
January, 1950. 
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not attempt to appraise the nature or adequacy of the school’s treatment 
program. 

The services of the county guidance and speech staffs had been used 
in 28 per cent of the cases reported. It is believed that nearly all children 
with speech problems were receiving attention through the county speech 
program. However, this survey indicates that guidance services are inade- 
quate, since more than two thirds of the children reported were not known 
to either service. The need for additional guidance personnel is further 
shown by the 367 cases referred, but not acted upon, at the close of the 
school year 1949. 

A total of 71 children were reported by teachers to be receiving spe- 
cial treatment by other county services, such as social welfare, probation, 
public health departments and clinics. 

This study made no effort to evaluate the seriousness of problems re- 
ported except in the following manner. Teachers were asked to report if 
the child needed the services of a child guidance clinic. Teachers reported 
that 30 per cent did, 29 per cent did not, and in 41 per cent of the cases 
they were uncertain. If 30 per cent, or 261 children, truly need the spe- 
cialized services of a clinic, it is obvious that such a clinic is sorely needed 
in the county. 


Reliability of Teachers’ Judgment 


Research has shown repeatediy that teachers’ judgments of problem 
behavior is highly unreliable. 

Wickman’ asked elementary school teachers to list all kinds of behavior 
problems which they encountered in their classroom and to rate the total 
behavior of each child. This classical study confirmed Shakespeare’s state- 
ment that “there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 
In other words, each teacher has his own idea of problem behavior; 
teachers seldom agree on a common list of behavior problems. Whatever 
a particular teacher considers problem behavior is a problem in his room 
and must be treated accordingly. 

Teachers’ needs for consultation and help in handling deviant behavior 
has been demonstrated by repeated studies. Wickman, as part of his study, 
classified the behavior problems listed by teachers and asked them to rate 
the behavior in order of its seriousness. He then submitted these lists to a 
panel of psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and psychiatric social work- 
ers and asked them to rate the items in a like manner. The judgments of 
the mental hygienists were essentially the reverse of those of the teachers. 

Hobson? compiled a list of 42 principles of mental hygiene which he 


1 Wickman, E. K., Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1929, p. 247. 

2 Hobson, C. V., “How Much do Teachers Know about Mental Hygiene?” 
Mental Hygiene, 1937, pp. 231-242. 
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gathered from periodicals, texts, and opinions of experts. The list was 
presented to a cross-section of teachers in rural schools, supervisors, and 
teachers-in-training. Hobson found that these teachers erred on about one 
out of five principles presented to them. 

Cox and Anderson* used a mental hygiene scale for teachers and 
studied student and teacher reports on technics used in dealing with prob- 
lem situations. The conclusions indicate that the teachers studied either 
used means entirely inappropriate to the individual problem situation or 
else dealt with it in such a way as to make the problem worse. 

That teachers have so little grasp of basic mental hygiene principles is 
discouraging. Much needs to be done in the better selection of teacher 
training applicants to assure personality characteristics that will fit them 
for teaching. A revision of mental hygiene education courses in the col- 
leges and teacher training institutions is also indicated. But most urgent 
of all is an inservice training program for teachers now in the field. 
Krugman‘ states that: “Experience with mental hygiene teaching of 
teachers has shown that lecture courses are practically useless; that small 
discussion groups and workshops have great value if live cases — children 
in whom the teachers are interested — are discussed; and that the most 
effective mental hygiene teaching results from the personal contact of 
clinic personnel and teachers working together for the adjustment of the 
particular problem children. When the combined efforts yield results with 
individual children, the carry-over to a large number of other children is 
usually found to be great.” 


County Office Approach 


Such an approach to the inservice training of teachers in mental 
hygiene is followed by the office of the Contra Costa County Superinten- 
dent of Schools through the services of the guidance staff rendered to local 
school districts. 

The chief function of the county guidance worker is to assist the school 
to study and help the children who present problems of poor or failing 
scholarship, of unsatisfactory relationships with companions or teachers, 
of behavior or personality difficulties. 

Another function is preventive, namely, to discover children’s difficul- 
ties before they become serious and work out ways by which the facilities 
of the school and the home may be utilized to meet the needs of these 
children. And, finally, the aim is to help the school get the habit of indi- 


3 Cox, Grace B., and Anderson, Harold H., “A Study of Teachers’ Responses to 
Problem Situations in School as Reported by Teachers and Students,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1944, 14, pp. 528-545. 

4Krugman, Morris, “Orthopsychiatry and Education,” Orthopsychiatry. Edited 
by Lawson G. Lowrey, American Orthopsychiatric Association, Inc., New York, 1948, 
pp. 248-262. 
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vidualizing children, to think in terms of their personality developments, 
to look at them in the light of their social background, to improve contact 
between the home, the school, and the community. 

These functions are carried out by working directly with the child, his 
family, the school personnel, and other social agencies an a case-by-case 
basis. The guidance worker is also available to the teachers and adminis- 
trators on a consultative basis regarding other problems as they arise. 

A psychiatric consultant is available to the guidance staff and teachers 
once a week for the most serious and difficult problems. The psychiatrist 
is used as a discussion leader when considering particular cases. These 
conferences are frequently held in the schools with teachers and adminis- 
trators participating in the manner described by Krugman. 

At the conference, live cases of particular children are presented by 
the teacher or guidance worker. The person presenting the case is en- 
couraged by the psychiatrist to discuss the problem as he sees it, his feel- 
ings about the case, his evaluation of the problem and any possible plan 
he may have. The psychiatrist helps the teacher to understand more fully 
the dynamics of the case and his relationship to it, clarification of issues 
which may have confused or blocked him in working with the child, some 
suggestions as to further treatment in the school, or advice on possible 
referral of the case to another agency for intensive casework or psycho- 
therapy. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Teachers of the elementary schools of Contra Costa County reported 
855 children, or four per cent of the population, with problems of adjust- 
ment. About one third of these children have received special treatment 
within the school or by other specialized collateral services. Nearly one 
third of the problems were so severe that the teachers believed they needed 
the services of a child guidance clinic. School guidance personnel is inade- 
quate in numbers to render the services recognized as being needed by 
teachers. A child guidance clinic is needed in Contra Costa County to pro- 
vide treatment facilities beyond the competence of existing services. 

Additional guidance specialists will help improve this situation, but 
more urgent and practical at this time is the extension of inservice train- 
ing of teachers aimed at developing mental hygiene practices and skills 
and understanding of themselves, which will prevent maladjustments and 
enable teachers to handle problem behavior without the help of others. 
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Testing Critical Thinking in A Course in 
Educational Psychology 


STANLEY C. T. CLARKE 
University of Alberta 


Introduction 


Ir ceneratty is agreed that the development of critical thinking is one of 
the important aims of education. In order to develop this ability in their 
pupils, teachers themselves must be able to think critically. This would be 
promoted by providing practice during their professional training. Two 
problems are involved in any such effort: (1) how to develop critical 
thinking through professional courses in education, and (2) how to meas- 
ure critical thinking. The first problem is inferentially dealt with in the 
next section, but the second problem is the main concern of this article. 


Procedures and Materials 


In connection with a unit on “How Individuals are Motivated,” three 
class periods were spent studying the experiment “The Social Climate of 
Children’s Groups.” Class time was spent in considering and discussing 
the anecdotal records of club meetings, observer interpretations, and in 
developing conclusions which could be applied to classroom situations. A 
good deal of class discussion was devoted to the formulation of conclu- 
sions on the basis of the evidence provided. One of the objectives of this 
discussion was to develop the willingness to tentatively accept “approxima- 
tions to the truth.” With inductive methods it is seldom possible to wait 
for sufficient evidence to obtain near certainty. The prospective classroom 
teacher must be prepared to act on the basis of present knowledge. The 
desirable attitude was that the evidence warrants a tentative conclusion 
which can be applied in the classroom in a given way. Additional evidence 
may modify the currently used conclusion, but in the meantime prospec- 
tive teachers must have some conclusions on which to act. 


1 Lewin, K., Lippitt, R., and White, R. K., “The Social Climate of Children’s 
Groups,” University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 1940, 16, No. 3, Summarized 
in Barker, R. G., Kounia, J. S., and Wright, H. F., “Child Behavior and Develop- 
ment,” pp. 485-508. 
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of Education and Psychology at the California State Polytechnic College. He now is 
assistant professor in the Faculty of Education at the University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Canada. Dr. Clarke’s article is an abstract of his doctoral dissertation which was 
completed at Stanford University in 1948. 
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An outline of the experiment, “The Social Climate of Children’s 
Groups,” which summarized the class study, was provided for each stu- 
dent, as follows: 


Purpose 


To study the effect on the individual and on the group of three varia- 
tions in “Social Atmosphere,” i.e., method. 


Experimental Setup 


1. Subjects: Boys, 10 years of age, in four clubs, five boys per club. 
They were equated roughly on: I.Q., physical, socio-economic, and per- 
sonality characteristics, and on present friendships. 

2. Treatment: Rotation of authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire 
treatment, each for six weeks. (Helped rule out effect of teacher per- 
sonality. ) 

3. Physical Arrangements: In separate parts of the same room so that 
intergroup reactions could be observed. 

4. Definitions: 

AUTHORITARIAN — 

Determination of Policies. All determination of policy by the leader. 

Techniques. Techniques and activity steps dictated by the authority one at 
a time, so that future steps were always uncertain to a large degree. 

Leader Participation. The leader usually dictated the particular work task 
and work companion of each member. 

Evaluation. The dominator tended to be “personal” in his praise and 
criticism of the work of each member. Remained aloof from active group 
participation except when demonstrating. 

DEMOCRATIC — 

Determination of Policies. All policies a matter of group discussion and 
decision encouraged and assisted by the leader. 

Techniques. Activity perspective gained during discussion period. General 
steps to group goal were sketched, and where technical advice was 
needed, the leader suggested two or more alternative procedures from 
which choice could be made. 

Leader Participation. The members were free to work with whomever they 
chose, and the division of tasks was left up to the group. 

Evaluation, The leader was “objective” or “fact-minded” in his praise and 
criticism and tried to be a regular group member in spirit without doing 
too much of the work. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE — 

Determination of Policies. Complete freedom for group or individual deci- 
sion, with a minimum of leader participation. 

Techniques. Various materials supplied by the leader, who made it clear 
he would supply information when asked. He took no other part in work 
discussion. 

Leader Participation. Complete non-participation of the leader. 

Evaluation, Infrequent spontaneous comments on members’ activities unless 
questioned and no attempt to appraise or regulate the course of events. 
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5. Leadership: Each teacher took a turn at being authoritarian, demo- 
cratic and laissez-faire. This helped rule out (1) lack of skill on one kind 
of treatment, and (2) effect of teacher personality. 

6. Observation: Groups and individuals were observed; results were 
recorded. 


Findings 


1. There were two kinds of reaction to authoritarian treatment — 
submissive and aggressive. 

2. In five club meetings under democratic treatment there were 234 
minutes of group discussion compared with 3 minutes in five club meet- 
ings of authoritarian treatment. 

3. The “We-I” ratio was: democracy, .39; laissez-faire, .38; autocracy 
(aggressive reaction), .36; and autocracy (submissive reaction), .29. 

4. The number of friendly remarks per hour on the average was: 
democracy, 26.1; autocracy (aggressive reaction), 21.7; laissez-faire, 
20.6; and autocracy (submissive reaction), 17.1. 

5. The number of expressions of discontent per hour on the average 
was: democracy, 1.6; autocracy (submissive reaction), 4.1; laissez-faire, 
4.6; and autocracy (aggressive reaction), 15.5. 

6. Per cent of time spent on intensive work: autocracy (submissive), 
74; autocracy (aggressive), 62; democracy, 50; laissez-faire, 33. When 
leader was out of the room, per cent of time spent on intensive work: 
democracy, 46; autocracy (submissive), 29; and autocracy (aggressive) , 
16. 

7. Sources of approval for the average boy: 


Given by Given by 
Adult Fellow Members 


Autocracy 
Democracy 
Laissez-faire 


Conclusions 


1. Morale, we-group feeling, social cohesion, a sense of working to- 
gether, was highest in the Democracy group and lowest in submissive re- 
action to Autocracy. (Laissez-faire and aggressive autocracy forced the 
boys to band together.) 

2. Democracy uses up time in group discussion, hence less time is 
spent on intensive work, but goals are accepted by the individual and by 
the group. Autocracy produces more intensive work with goals set and 
imposed by the leader. (When the leader was out, note the difference.) 
Democracy thus leads to self-directiveness and autocracy to dependence. 

3. Autocracy produces anti-social behavior amongst the boys and a 
reliance on the leader for approval (dependence). 
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4. Laissez-faire frustrates the need for structure and clearness of 
goals. Autocracy frustrates the need for sociability and independence. 
Democracy, properly conceived, provides structure, clear goals, induces 
sociability and initiative. 

5. A good leader neither dictates nor does nothing. 


Test Item On Critical Thinking 


The materials and procedures designed to promote critical thinking, as 
just described, occupied three hours of class time in the unit “How Indivi- 
duals are Motivated” in Educational Psychology. These materials and pro- 
cedures were designed for prospective teachers to enable them to apply 
psychological principles to classroom methods, and at the same time the 
procedure was designed to develop critical thinking on the part of these 
prospective teachers. In preparing the “objective as to scoring” test of 83 
marks on the total unit, a 15-mark item was devised which attempted to 
measure this critical thinking. The need for such an attempt is obvious to 
experienced teachers who are familiar with the correspondence between 
what is tested and what students study, consider important, and so forth. 


Test Item Used 


Which finding or findings support(s) each of the following interpreta- 


tions or conclusions? One finding, or more than one, might be required. 
Place the letter or letters in the blank provided. The first is done as an 
example. 


---A_.. Example: Expressions of active discontent are most frequent in 

authoritarian situations where the participants resent the authority. 
(Note: “A” gives the comparative expression of active discontent. Group 

“Aa” made most expressions, and this group is the aggressive reaction to 

autocracy. Hence, finding A supports or explains this interpretation or con- 

clusion.) 

pyar 1. Much time is “wasted” in democratic meetings in talk. 

ee 2. For getting a given job done as efficiently as possible, autocracy is 
the treatment to use. 

eweeasiien 3. Autocratic treatment tends to make participants more self-centered. 

amceiaccied 4. Laissez-faire is the least efficient form of group treatment. 

--.-.---5. “We-group” feeling, social cohesion, a sense of working together, and 
morale, is lowest in groups which have submitted to authoritarian 
direction. 

eer 6. Autocracy produces dependence or a reliance on the leader. 

meade 7. Aggressive reactions (resentment) of authoritarian treatment tends 
to produce a we-group feeling or sense of working together more 
than does a submsissive reaction to authority. 

Conctiesieee 8. Group goals are understood and accepted as his own by the indivi- 
dual in democratic groups. 


The number of marks (15) assigned to this question was clearly desig- 
nated, and the group of students taking the test was used to restrict their 
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total choices to the number of marks assigned. In practice, this works to 
prevent some students from assigning nearly every finding to support each 
conclusion, which would require some sort of penalty for guessing. For 
groups not accustomed to this kind of item, possibly some instructions 
about penalty for undue guessing would be required. As it was, the ques- 
tion was scored simply according to the number correct. 


Results 


Assuming that teaching critical thinking is a legitimate aim of a course 
in educational psychology, and that it is tested by the kind of item as 
stated above, should the results be counted as part of the course grade? 
Critical thinking might be an ability like intelligence, not, in ordinary stu- 
dents at the college level, subject to improvement by instruction.’ In this 
case, it could be argued that if critical thinking is important for teachers, 
it should be tested as part of the teacher-selection process. Alternatively, 
critical thinking might be an ability like reading, which is subject to im- 
provement by instruction even at the college level. The following results 
are inadequate evidence to discriminate between these alternatives, but they 
indicate that critical thinking as measured by this item can be lumped in 
with other items of the test to provide a global or over-all score. 

The results of a simplified item analysis for a class of thirty-six stu- 
dents are presented. The papers were scored, and ranked from low to 
high on the total score earned (83 marks, of which 15 could be earned on 
the question testing critical thinking). The score for each part of the ques- 
tion was calculated for the top one quarter and the bottom one quarter of 


the class, with the following results: 
Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Possible Possible 
Top Quarter Bottom Quarter 
of Class of Class 
Item No. 1 (Key answer B) 100 78 
Item No. 2 (Key answer E) 100 78 
Item No. 3 (Key answer CDG) 56 30 
Item No. 4 (Key answer E) 100 78 
Item No. 5 (Key answer CDG) 52 37 
Item No. 6 (Key answer EFG) 48 41 
Item No. 7 (Key answer D) 89 33% 
Item No. 8 (Key answer EF) 39 17 


The top quarter of the class on the whole test (which covered all of the 
unit) made a 100% score (each individual answered correctly) on item 
one of the question testing critical thinking, while the bottom one quarter 
obtained a 78% of possible score. The results read similarly for the other 
items, and show that some items are more difficult than others. There is a 


2 There is indirect support for this view in the number of recent intelligence 
tests which include a subtest on “reasoning ability”; for example, L. L. Thurstone’s 
“Primary Mental Abilities” battery. 
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consistent trend for the top quarter (on the total test) to perform better on 
this item than does the bottom one quarter. This evidence supports the use 
of such an item as part of the course grade. 

The average score earned by the top quarter of the class was 9.3 out 
of a possible 15, and of the bottom quarter, 6.2. Thus one can argue that 
this item tests the same sort of abilities as does the test as a whole. 


Interpretation 


The arguments which have been developed so far might be summarized 

as follows: 

1. Teaching critical thinking is a legitimate aim of (say) a course in educa- 
tional psychology provided that it uses the material of educational psychology 
as the vehicle to carry the process. 

If this objective is accepted, methods or procedures which (it is hoped) will 
develop critical thinking must be adopted. 

3. Testing must include the measurement of critical thinking if this has been an 
objective of the course, since examinations inevitably “set the curriculum” for 
students. 

It is possible to devise test items which measure critical thinking in educa- 
tional psychology. 

. Whether the results of such items should contribute to course grade depends 
on a number of factors. 


A consideration of this last point hinges on whether critical thinking 
is a separate ability. This in turn depends on the definition of critical 
thinking. As defined by the makers of recent intelligence tests, it is evi- 
dently thought by them to be a separate ability. Many individuals associate 
“the ability to reason” with “intelligence.” It is the writer’s view that in- 
telligence is a necessary but not a sufficient condition for critical thinking. 
Just as one has to have high intelligence for successful academic work at 
advanced levels, (yet this alone is not enough: it must be coupled with 
hard work, good methods of study, strong motivation; intelligence is 
necessary but not sufficient) ; so intelligence is necessary, but not sufficient 
for successful critical thinking (one has to learn the various kinds of log- 
ical process, the fallacies possible, how one’s wishes can hinder the process; 
and one has to practice the process). These last factors are subject to 
instruction. 

Since the item analysis used shows the top quarter of the class consis- 
tently achieve higher scores than does the bottom quarter, it can be argued 
that this item is testing the same sort of abilities as the test as a whole. 
It is probable that the common causative factor (intelligence) in both aca- 
demic success and critical thinking, accounts for this finding. The fact re- 
mains that the item devised to test critical thinking functions in the same 
way as the test as a whole. On this basis test items on critical thinking can 
be legitimately included in subject matter tests. 
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Book Reviews 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research (Revised Edition) 
WALTER S. Monroe ( Ed.) 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1950, 1520 pp. 


Sponsored by the American Educational Research Association and 
edited by Dr. Walter S. Monroe, distinguished professor of education, 
University of Illinois, the present volume brings the familiar Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research up to date. The Encyclopedia should serve as a 
splendid general reference source for anyone interested in educational re- 
search. A 28-page index printed on colored paper facilitates the use of the 
book. Priced at $20, it undoubtedly represents one of the soundest invest- 
ments in educational literature. Dr. Monroe and the AERA have done a 
monumental job in preparing the Encyclopedia. 


Converting a Veterans Guidance Center 
GeorcE D. BARAHAL 


Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 1950, 99 pp. 


With the prospect of decreasing veteran enrollments, colleges are faced 
with the problem of converting veteran facilities to serve non-veteran stu- 
dents. This book describes a controlled experiment in which counseling 
services were provided to veteran and non-veteran students at Stanford 
University. The purpose of the study, according to the book, was: 


1. To investigate the desirability of extending the services of the Stanford 
Veterans Guidance Center to the non-veteran student population. 

2. To develop and evaluate a plan of operation, incorporating new technics and 
materials, which would effectively meet the needs of Stanford’s general stu- 
dent population — veterans and non-veterans alike. 


The study concludes that there are several features in the Veterans’ 
Administration program which cannot be incorporated appropriately in a 
counseling program for the general student population, but that an adapted 
plan of operation would be suitable for all students. Among the recom- 
mendations, the author proposes that an adapted plan of operation be 
instituted in the future counseling program of the Center. The adapted 
plan and its evaluation are interestingly described in the book. 
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Who Knows — And What Among Authorities, Experts, and the 
Specially Informed 


The A. N. Marquis Company, Chicago, Illinois, 1949, 796 pp. 


This book represents a new venture in the biographical and reference 
field. Its intent is to provide a handy source book of recognized authori- 
ties and their fields of specialties. Early in the volume is listed “the loca- 
tor index” which lists 35,000 subjects classified under logical categories. 
The balance of the book lists the authorities and gives a brief biographical 
sketch including each one’s contribution to an area of study or research. 
Who Knows — And What should prove to be a useful source book for 
research people and for writers. 


How to Organize Your Guidance Program 

Epcar L. HARDEN 

Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, 1950, 
70 pp. 

Prepared by a member of the Institute of Counseling, Testing, and 
Guidance, at Michigan State College, this book describes 45 examples of 
actual practices that have proved successful in schools throughout the 
country. In addition, step-by-step planning, staff prerequisites, how to en- 
list community and parent support, how to keep teachers informed, and 
other important but frequently neglected phases of guidance are described. 
Also covered in detail are counseling technics and program planning. 
To permit users to add other articles and their own memoranda, the book 
is bound in looseleaf style. 


The Evaluation of Teaching 


Dwicut W. BEECHER 


Syracuse University Press, Syracuse 10, New York, 1949, 105 pp. 


This monograph assembles some of the more pertinent findings from 
selected research studies in the appraisal of teaching. The materials are 
arranged to provide both a chronological and topical overview of what 
has been written concerning the evaluation of teaching. The experimental 
development of an appraisal instrument is described in some detail to 
illustrate various technics which may be applied in such a project. Special 
attention is given to pupil-teacher relationships as a basic factor in teacher 
effectiveness. 

It is the hope of the author that the monograph may serve a useful 
purpose in furthering the movement toward a more scientific and effective 
evaluation of teachers and teaching. 
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Public School Finance Programs 
of the Forty-eight States 


Epcar L. Morpuet and Erick L. LINDMAN 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., Circular No. 


274, 1950, 110 pp. 

The recent publication of Public School Finance Programs of the 
Forty-eight States brings down to 1949-50 many of the tables and imple- 
ments the text of The Forty-eight State School Systems. The newer book- 
let is a joint document of the U. S. Office of Education and the Council of 
State Governments, the original sponsor of the 1949 volume. 

The initial chapter is a highly condensed yet thorough review of the 
most recent trends in state income and school expenditure as they relate 
to a number of questions of fundamental principle. How much should be 
invested in education? To what extent should areas of the nation make a 
greater effort than others in school support? What proportion of revenues 
should derive from the state, and should the state underwrite the founda- 
tion program entirely? Where does the general property tax fit into the 
school support structure? What is an adequate foundation program? 

The supporting data for the discussion is from the 1949-50 school year. 
Not only are financial data summarized, but most recent legal foundations 
for school support are digested. The chapters on local and state school 
finance provisions are a highly convenient compendium of national school 
finance practice. 

The final two chapters analyzing present finance problems and propos- 
ing solutions are brief but pointed. Could the suggestions made quickly 
find their way into school finance legislation, the nation’s schools would be 
in a position to meet their present responsibilities. How to achieve this 
legislative reformation will have to be the subject of other volumes, no 


doubt. 


€ 
The Reading Interests of Young People 
Georce W. NoRVELL 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1950, 270 pp. 


This book is based on a 12-year study of the reading interests of junior 
and senior high school students. One of the most extensive studies of its 
kind, the investigation involved more than 50,000 boys and girls and 625 
teachers in all sizes of schools and all types of communities in New York 
State. A total of 1,590,000 individual opinions were secured regarding 
1,700 literary selections commonly used in the teaching of literature in 
grades 7 to 12. 

One of the most significant findings reported in the book is that only 
a fraction of the literary selections now widely used for class assignment 
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in grades 7 to 12 are suitable from the point of view of children’s inter- 
ests. The author points out that the reading interests of boys and girls 
differ markedly and should, therefore, receive separate consideration if 
children are to be provided with satisfactory reading materials. The book 
provides guidance in establishing a successful program in literature. It 
should be of interest to administrators, supervisors, and teachers. 


* x * * % 


Books and Pamphlets Received for Review 


Accident Facts, National Safety Council, Chicago, Illinois, (1950 Edition) , 
96 pp. 

Byrd, Oliver E., Health Instruction Yearbook, (1950 Edition), Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, California, 270 pp. 

Sears, Jesse B., The Nature of the Administrative Process, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, N, Y., 1950, 623 pp. 

What Do We Know About Our Schools?, National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, New York, N. Y., 1950, 34 pp. 

How Science Teachers Use Business-Sponsored Teaching Aids, National 
Science Teachers Association, Washington, D.C., 1950, 35 pp. 

Weeks, Ruth Mary, Using Periodicals, National Council of Teachers of 
English, Chicago, Illinois, 1950, 114 pp. 

The Teaching of Science in Public High Schools, Bulletin 1950, No. 9, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 
48 pp. 

The Function of State Departments of Education, Miscellaneous Bulletin 
No. 12, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1950, 70 pp. 

Holding Power and Size of High Schools, Circular No. 322, U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 1950, 
25 pp. 

Toward Better College Teaching, Bulletin 1950, No. 13, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 70 pp. 
Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education, Bulletin No. 242, Series 
59, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, 

D.C., 1950, 61 pp. 

Studies in Education — Abstracts of Theses, 1945-49, Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, July 1950, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, 108 pp. 

Extraclass Activities for All Pupils, Bulletin 1950, No. 4, U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 54 pp. 

Stafford, George T., Preventive and Corrective Physical Education, 
Revised Edition, A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, N. Y., 1950, 
312 pp. 
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Research News and Views 


The California Test Bureau has announced two promotions within its 
research staff. Dr. Willis W. Clark, director of Research and Technical 
Services, has been advanced to executive vice president in charge of Test 
Development. He formerly served in the research divisions of the Los 
Angeles City Schools and the Los Angeles County Schools. Dr. Arthur T. 
Tait succeeds Dr. Clark as director of Research and Technical Services. 
A native of Minnesota, Dr. Clark had been educational statistician in the 
Los Angeles County Schools Office before joining the California Test 
Bureau. Both men are graduates of the University of Southern California. 


* * * * * 


America’s colleges will have to prepare four times as many elementary 
school teachers as were trained last year to meet the peak need for new 
teachers in 1953-54, when a tremendously increased flock of children will 
crowd the schools. This conclusion is contained in the 90-page bulletin, 
“Employment Outlook for Elementary and Secondary Teachers,” a pub- 
lication of the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The picture for high school teachers is quite different, according to the 
report. Nearly every state now has an oversupply at this level except in 
special subject fields such as home economics, commercial, and industrial 
arts. In 1949, four high school teachers were prepared for every one 
needed. 


The Carnegie Foundation has awarded a grant of $400,000 to eight 
school systems in Connecticut and Pennsylvania to begin a two-year study 
in the teaching of citizenship in the high school. The study will be directed 
by Dr. William S. Vincent of Pennsylvania State College. The experiment 
will attempt to: (1) draw civic agencies, local and public leaders into the 
teaching of citizenship; (2) provide students with the opportunity to study 
a rich variety of materials on current issues and historic trends of dem- 
ocracy; and (3) lead students into community experiences calling for the 
exercise of a citizen’s rights and obligations. It is hoped that the project 
will result in improved methods and materials for teaching citizenship. 


(Educator’s Washington Dispatch, February 2, 1950.) 


* * * * * 
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Dr. Walter S. Monroe, well known editor of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, has been retired and is now living at Los Altos, California. 
Dr. Monroe served for many years as director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at the University of Illinois. 


* * * * * 


Psychological Book Reviews is a new quarterly starting publication in 
January, 1951. It is intended to help psychologists keep up to date on new 
books in psychology, anthropology, education, neurology, psychiatry, 
sociology, and statistics. Each issue will contain 40 to 50 descriptive sum- 
maries of books written by the authors before ther books appear. This 
journal will be edited by John W. French, 31 Markham Road, Princeton, 
New Jersey. The subscription price is $4.50 per year. 


* * % * * 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers has completed plans 
for offering fellowships, scholarships, and summer session loans for the 
training of teachers in special and regular fields of education for the 
1951-52 school year. Applications for the above must be filed before March 
31, 1951. They should be sent to 608 Occidental Life Building, Los 
Angeles 15. The California Congress has expended a total of $260,000 on 
fellowships, scholarships, and grants during the past five years. 


*% * * * * 


Non-public elementary and secondary school enrolments increased by 
24 per cent between the school year 1937-38, a normal prewar year, and 
1949.50, according to a recent report of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Three and a half million children were enrolled in non-public schools 
in 1949.50. This represented about 12 per cent of the 29 million pupils 
enrolled in all elementary and secondary schools. Catholic schools ac- 
-counted for approximately 93 per cent of all non-public elementary school 
enrolments and about 80 per cent of all non-public secondary school 


enrolments. 
a Sd % ae * 


The U. S. Office of Education has recently issued a selected bibli- 
ography on school finance. Prepared by Timon Covert, the bulletin covers 
the period, 1933 to 1948. It brings up to date a former bibliography 
which covered the period, 1923 to 1931. The present listing contains a 
large number of selected doctoral dissertations. A brief annotation is 
noted for most of the references. To obtain the bibliography, one should 
write to the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
quest a copy of Bulletin 1949, No. 14, Selected Bibliography on School 
Finance. Price: 20 cents. 
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Data from 1,226 cities representing all of the 48 states show that the 
per cent of school revenues received from local sources varies greatly 
among the states, according to a recent report of the NEA Committee 
on Tax Education and School Finance. Receipts from local revenues for 
the school systems reporting range from 96 per cent of all receipts in 
Nebraska to approximately 17 per cent in New Mexico. Eleven states re- 
ported local school systems received more than 80 per cent of their funds 
from local sources, while city systems in only five states reported less than 
20 per cent of the school revenues were from local sources. 


* * * a ae 


According to a recent Roper survey, reported in the October 13, 1950, 
issue of Life magazine, 67 per cent of the people believe that children are 
being taught more useful and worthwhile things in school than they were 
taught 20 years ago. The same survey revealed that 33.4 per cent of the 
people interviewed were well satisfied with the public school system, 
38.2 per cent were fairly satisfied, and 16.8 per cent were dissatisfied. 
Among other things, the survey showed that “sometimes people are magni- 
ficently inconsistent” in their reactions to the public schools. The entire 
issue of Life was devoted to Education in the United States. 


* * * * * 


That the current shortage of qualified teachers is being alleviated in 
California is clearly shown in the quarterly statistical report on teacher 
certification prepared by the Credentials Office of the California State 
Department of Education. Compared to last year, a decrease of 29 per cent 
is noted in the issuance of emergency credentials for the period, July 1 to 
September 30; and a decrease of 35 per cent for the period, May 1 to 
September 30. At the same time, based on the last quarterly report, the 
number of regular credentials issued on the basis of institutional recom- 
mendation increased 60 per cent over the same period last year. There was 
a 17 per cent increase in the total number of credentials and other such 
documents issued over the corresponding period of 1949-50. The increases 
conform with earlier predictions prepared by the Credentials Office. 


* * * * * 


In the school year of 1949-50 there were 158 independent school dis- 
tricts in California with less than 12 pupils in average daily attendance. 
The total average daily attendance in these districts was 1353. During the 
same school year the State allocated $418,937 to these districts. This meant 
an average per pupil apportionment of $309.64. To this amount should be 
added the State allocation to the County School Service Find. The State 
Commission on School Districts found this ranged from $2.29 per pupil 
in Los Angeles County to $337.16 per pupil in Alpine County for the 
school year of 1947-48. 
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